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Positioning: Your Singular Idea 


There was once a Chinese emperor who assembled a few of his most trusted ministers and issued this 
command: "Travel throughout the world, gather all the wisdom you can find, and assemble it in one place 
here in the royal city." The ministers set off, north, south, east and west, accompanied by soldiers, servants, 
carriages and provisions. Years passed until one by one they returned, hauling behind them caravans of 
books and scrolls. A vast library was constructed, covering many acres, and the world's wisdom was carefully 
sorted and stored on its miles of shelves. One fine day, the emperor was invited to a grand opening of the 
collection. He stepped into the library, gazed this way and that, and sighed. "I may be emperor, but I'm a 
mortal man. How will I ever be able to read even a fraction of this great treasure? I need you to reduce it to 
something more... manageable." 

Crestfallen, the ministers recruited teams of scholars who set about pouring through the great tomes and 
parchments, selecting, editing, simplifying and distilling the material. After ten years had passed, they were 
ready to present the result to the emperor. Proudly, they invited him to a single room, lined with books from 
floor to ceiling, all the way around. The emperor stared at the book-lined walls, and sighed. "Ten years ago," 
he said, "I would have been contented to shut myself in this room and spend my remaining years reading all 
these wonderful texts. But alas, the candle of my life is burning low. You must reduce this further." 

Exasperated, the ministers doubled their army of scholars and set them to work scoring through the books 
for the most essential wisdom each had to offer. Five years of grueling labor followed, and the ministers 
were ready for the emperor again. By now, he was too feeble to move, and they brought their results to his 
palace on a large red cushion. It was a single book, entitled "All the Wisdom of the World." The emperor 
smiled weakly, and began to thumb through its hundreds of closely written pages. He sighed again. "Too 
much, too much. Don't you see that my days on this earth are numbered? Reduce this again." 

The ministers withdrew with their massive book, and for the next 100 days and nights they labored, with 
barely a pause or a short nap, to do the emperor's bidding. On the 101st day, they anxiously ascended the 
palace steps and approached the emperor's throne, led by the chief minister. In his hands, he carried a small, 
exquisitely carved jade box. Bowing low, he presented the little chest. With trembling hands, the emperor 
raised the beautiful jade lid. Inside the box, he found a single square of parchment. Lifting it close to his 
failing eyes, he discovered that it was inscribed with just five words: 

"There Is No Free Lunch." 

The emperor smiled, sank back in his throne, and expired. 
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Branding Means Shrinking 


The market is your emperor. Don't let it die on you while you overwhelm it with information. Your success 
will be directly proportional to your ability to boil things down. Great branding happens in a nutshell. The 
surprising thing is that concision can require tremendous effort. The true focus of your brand may not be 
where you first thought it was. Only by careful research and deep thought are you likely to hit the spot. We 
often tell our clients: marketing is like acupuncture - find one tiny point that triggers a response through the 
whole system. Nothing makes this clearer than the process of positioning, the foundation for all enduring 
brands. 


Throw Away Your "Positioning Statement" 


Positioning is one of the most powerful - and profitable - tools in the marketing trade. But it's power lies in 
its simplicity. People who make money by making things complicated (a.k.a consultants) have mystified 
positioning, and thereby rendered it useless. If you're not careful, they'll get you to exhaust yourself writing 
a "Positioning Statement," one of those high-sounding screeds that give everyone a glow of pride and then 
get quietly lost in the same drawer as the Mission Statement, the Vision Statement and all the other 
meaningless chaff. Of course, none of this nonsense ever made anyone a cent, except the consultants. 

Real positioning has nothing to do with corporate waffle. It's a nuts-and-bolts activity that helps you install 
a powerful brand in the only place it can make you money - the minds of your prospects and customers. 
That's where your attention needs to be. The moment you take your eye off the customer, you get lost in 
corporate navel-gazing. Let's recall what we established about the brand. It's an instantaneous cluster of 
feelings, images and thoughts that arise when your name is mentioned. Positioning is about finding the very 
center of that cluster. In other words, your position is the one idea your customers associate with 
your name. 

"But I want more than one idea," our clients often protest. "There are at least twenty great things I can say 
about our product, and another fifteen about our company..." Too bad. Positioning is about one idea, and 
one alone. Here's why. 


concision 

n : terseness and economy in writing and speaking achieved by expressing a great deal in 
just a few words [syn: conciseness, pithiness, succinctness] 
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Consumers today (we include brand-to-brand customers in this) share the plight of the emperor in our story 
- only a thousand times worse. They are suffering from massive, daily, unending information overload. Take a 
look at the TV news. You don't just get the story being told by the anchor. You get a succession of high- 
impact images to one side, bullets and headlines to the other - and along the bottom an endless stream of 
totally unrelated stories. That's just the news, before the ads interrupt, your cell phone rings, the emails pour 
in, a spam fax drops on the living room floor and someone turns on the radio. There's only one possible way 
for the human brain to handle all this without going crazy: simplify, simplify, simplify. 

This is tough on marketers, who tend to be in love with bullet points. They like to cover the ground by telling 
us every possible reason why we should go for their product. Consumers don't listen. Consumers shrink the 
list to a single point. And it's your bad luck if it's the wrong point. As Al Ries and Jack Trout have 
emphasized in their many wonderful books, positioning isn't something you do to the customer, it's 
something the customer does to you. Like it or not, you will be positioned. That's to say: people will take 
whatever you show them about your company and product, and they will shrink it down to a single nugget. 
Why? Because the overloaded brain needs a simple filing system, a system that prefers one-word headings. 

Your paragraph-long positioning statement is useless because it doesn't reflect anything that is happening 
inside the consumer's head. Do you have room in your brain for a paragraph about Levi, a paragraph about 
Gap, a paragraph about Banana Republic and a paragraph about Victoria's Secret? Of course not - you've 
got each of these brands down to a single thought, if that. In just the same way, customers and prospects 
who are aware of your brand have already done the same with it. They've compressed it to the smallest 
possible mental unit. You have no power to change this. 

So what can you do? 

The answer is easy to state, but not so easy to implement. First, decide what single idea you would prefer 
your brand to be reduced to. Then entice your audience to simplify your brand to that idea. In other words, 
go with the flow of inevitable compression, but direct it. 
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Small Business, Big Idea 


In his fabulous book about marketing services, Selling the Invisible, Harry Beckworth tells a story about a 
high-school freshman called Kate Thurman. Kate has a babysitting business. More than that, she has a 
brand, with a simple and powerful positioning idea: Kate loves kids. In stores around her neighborhood, 
you'll see the red, white and blue signs: "KATEeKIDS - World Class Babysitting," plus the phone number. 
Needless to say, Kate is so busy she's had to outsource clients to a bunch of her friends. 

Kate's success doesn't come from her advertising budget. It comes from her thinking, and in particular her 
willingness to adopt ONE idea and stick to it. But notice what the idea is. No doubt it's true that Kate has a 
liking for little children. More important, she understands that parents love their babies, and would prefer a 
babysitter who shares that feeling to one who doesn't. Her simple signs plant a seed of success in the only 
soil where it can grow: the minds of her customers and prospects. 

The history of mega brands is rich in examples of how one-idea positioning works, and conversely how 
multi-idea positioning fails. Just take a look at politics. If you revisit the 2004 presidential election - and set 
aside your personal preferences for a moment - it's easy to see why the incumbent won and the challenger 
lost, for branding reasons alone. George Bush said a lot of things, as candidates must, but he had one 
positioning idea: "I'm tough and I'll stop the terrorists." The language and references varied, but the basic 
idea was repeated again and again, ad nauseam. Of course, this also allowed Bush to create an anti-position 
for his opponent: "He's a flip-flopper." What was John Kerry's singular idea? Historians are still searching. 

While studying megabrands reveals much about the positioning process, we need to remember the same 
rules apply to any scale of enterprise. Here's why size makes no difference. The brand takes life in the mind 
of the consumer, and that's one person. It may be one person repeated a hundred times, or a hundred 
million times, but it's one person. In the days of offshore pirate radio there was a great British disk jockey, 
Johnny Walker, who used to say: "I always remember I have only one listener, and that's you." There was a 
broadcaster who understood the medium of radio better than most - in fact, he had mastered the essence of 
communication. As a marketer, you're never talking to a crowd, always to an individual. Positioning is a 
personal thing, its how someone thinks and feels when they see your brand name. 
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Six Criteria for a Great "Singular Idea" 


So what makes for a successful positioning idea? We have six criteria, but only one of them really counts, 
the first one: 


Criterion #1: Something that matters to the audience 

Inexperienced marketers always try to derive their position from their product. Bad idea. Unless it's a cure 
for cancer, your product will never be as important to your customers as it is to you. Your passion and ego 
are all tied up in what this wonderful widget (or service) can do. But your audience doesn't care. They're 
worried about their health, their finances, their cars, their kids.... all the impossible bits and pieces that 
make up their daily lives. Get inside that maelstrom of dreams and anxieties, and stake out the one little 
piece of mental and emotional real estate you want to own. Make it your position. Then you're on the way 
to a winner. If your product doesn't fit the position, change the product, not the position. Your customer's 
needs are judge, jury and lawmaker. Nothing else should define your brand, or your business. 

Of course, identifying your customers' needs and desires is not always a cakewalk. This is definitely an area 
where your intuition alone - however strong - is dangerously insufficient. Great branding is always based on 
great research. This does not mean you have to fall prey to a massively expensive research organization. Nor 
does it mean (heaven forbid!) endless focus groups - the most deceptive and unusable research tool you can 
find. It simply means listening to enough of the right people. That may take a lot of legwork, but it's worth 
the labor. Interview customers, prospects, competitors' customers, vendors, trade reporters and everyone 
engaged in your market. Ask what they need, what they desire, what they fear, what frustrates them and 
what they know. Ask every question you can think of, and keep adding questions as you gather more 
information. 

What you are not doing is accumulating enough data to provide the objective "truth" about your market - an 
infallible algorithm that will tell you how to position your brand. That's the snake oil offered by the big research 
firms, and it's a trap. Human beings are too complex and mercurial to fit anyone's statistical mold. We've 
suggested that your intuition alone is insufficient. But your educated intuition is the best tool you have for 
reading the market - better than any $20,000 ring binder full of demographic and psychographic numbers. The 
true purpose of research is to prime your brain - adding mulch to the soil in which great ideas grow. No 
computer is as good as your own brain at gathering vast amounts of diverse information and condensing it into 
a few simple principles. No research program is as good as you at instinctively picking out the decisive nugget 
from a heap of moderately interesting data. Our maxim for market research is: Feed your mind, and then trust it. 
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Criterion #2: True to your product 


Sounds like we're contradicting ourselves? No - your positioning idea must be true to the product or it will 
fail over time. The point is to make the product the servant of the position, and not the other way around. 
Once this is clear, you want maximum resonance between the product and the brand. This is a matter of 
integrity, but also of survival. Your brand is a promise, and the product needs to keep that promise. One 
reason, of course, is for repeat business or up-sales. Just as important, each product someone purchases is a 
silent salesman, proclaiming your brand to everyone the consumer knows. 

So this is the stage when you look closely at your product or service. We find it helpful to create a simple 
table of features, benefits and qualities. The first two are familiar enough (perhaps over-familiar). That's not 
to say features and benefits are unimportant. The problem is that too many companies go no further, 
imagining this is all they need to communicate to their market. In fact, they try to make their list of features 
and benefits the source of the brand positioning, which catastrophically leaves out the most important 
player, the customer. From the branding perspective, you need a simple product profile to ensure that the 
brand positioning does not contradict or ignore the product story. It is especially useful to add a further 
element, which we call qualities, to the product profile. Although it requires a little more attention, this 
aspect brings you closer to the emotional, subconscious terrain where the brand is being built. You can 
afford to be a little playful here. If your product (or service) were a pet, how would you describe it? Sharp as 
whip, or friendly and comforting, sturdy or protective and dependable? Keeping the dimension of qualities in 
mind will help you tune the brand more accurately to what you are selling. 


Criterion #3: Unique in its market 

Young Kate Thurman wouldn't get very far if every babysitter in town was using the "Love Kids" idea. In 
reality, there are doubtless many babysitters in Kate's neighborhood who truly love babies. But marketing is 
a tough game. If you don't proclaim an idea, you don't own it. Kate had the chutzpah to choose a simple, 
single concept and project it strongly. So although in reality she may not be the only caring babysitter in 
town, she owns "loving kids" in her market. What does this mean for you and your business? When you're 
reviewing your competition, don't look at their product, look at their positioning. Their widget may actually 
be better than yours (perhaps Tom loves babies more than Kate does). No problem. If they haven't claimed 
the position you want, it's yours for the taking. 

So how do you identify the Singular Idea of your competition? It's sometimes a cinch (Volvo = safe) and 
sometimes quite baffling (what is Ford, for goodness sake?). Look at the web site, look at the ads and check 
any product packaging or literature. Try to identify any recurring theme or emphasis. By all means make a 
note of the tagline, but don't trust it. Sometimes people will throw out a tagline that once sounded cute to 
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the folks on the 13th floor but which has nothing to do with the brand position. When you can't find a 
Singular Idea, it probably means your competitor isn't really positioned at all, which is all the better for you. 
This research is a process of elimination: you want to know which positions are taken. Competitors who are 
lazy about positioning are leaving more of the field to you. 


Criterion#4: Broad enough to matter 

Kate Is Good at Diapers isn't much of a positioning idea, even though changing diapers might be an 
essential skill for a babysitter and quite important to the customer. It's too narrow and too specific to touch 
a core emotion or address a strongly felt need. When you're looking for a positioning idea, make sure it has 
something large and inclusive about it, so that it can draw in plenty of important feelings. 


Criterion#5: Specific enough to mean something 

On the other hand, you can go too wide with your idea. Kate's sign has the additional line: "World Class 
Baby Sitting." For a kid, that has a nice tongue-in-cheek ring but in principle it's not a good positioning idea. 
"World Class" is too big, too vague, too unspecific to touch a chord in the potential customer's heart. A 
good positioning idea is both broad and specific. Volvo is one of our favorite case studies: Safety is a big 
idea with enormous emotional importance to millions of drivers, and at the same time it is specific enough 
to give real definition and identity to the Volvo brand. 


Criterion#6: Capable of driving your advertising creative 

A great positioning idea doesn't always have to be spelled out in the advertising. It can be implicit, under 
the surface, but ever-present in your communications. The Singular Idea for Volkswagen's Beetle brand is 
"fun". You don't see the word "fun" in a VW ad, but everything about the marketing speaks to this idea. It 
shows in the images, the headlines, even the colors of the cars. It's the perfect driver for advertising creative. 
When you're reviewing different possible positioning ideas, you can ask yourself: "Will this idea provide a 
powerful engine for our communications?" If your gifts are loaded in the creative direction, engage your 
advertising people in the process. Ask them what pictures or stories or themes spring to mind in relation to 
different candidates you are contemplating. A great Singular Idea will trigger a stream of images, suggesting 
that the eventual marketing communications will be easy to generate, and easy to keep "on brand." 
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A Little for a Lot? 


The positioning process can often seem like much ado about nothing. It can take a lot of work, and all you 
get at the end is a word or two which may or may not show up in your advertising. Why the fuss? 

Look what happens when there's no positioning. No matter how good the creative ideas or the marketing 
strategy, you've got a circus tent with no pole to hold it up. Everything flops about. Sears and Kmart are two 
brands with no discernible positioning idea. They've crumbled so badly they've had to team up to fend off 
Target and Wal-Mart, which are each precisely positioned for their respective market segments. Wal-Mart is 
positioned purely on price (a dangerous strategy, but Sam Walton was smart enough to pull it off). Target is 
positioned for "affordable quality" and constantly strikes an exquisite balance between the cheap and the 
tasteful to serve its huge middle-class audience. 

Those are beyond-mega-brands, of course. But you can look around at a handful of smaller companies you 
know, and put each one to a quick mental test. Can you summarize the position in a word or two? Separate 
the ones you can from the ones you can't, and then compare their success level. It is very, very rare that an 
enterprise with a woolly position has a strong bottom line. 

There are practical reasons why accurate positioning is worth the trouble. Marketing is a high-speed sport, 
and decisions often need to be made on the fly. If you - and everyone on your team - knows the position, it's 
far easier to make well-grounded choices. Your "singular idea" gives coherence on the outside, but it also 
provides a rallying cry on the inside. Everyone in your company, even the newest recruit, knows what your 
brand is about. They don't have to memorize some high-sounding "positioning statement" - they just need 
to know a couple of words. 


See the complete overview of the Marketing Action Program 
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